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THE  British  Museum,  of  London,  is  the  most  complete  and 
extensive  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The 
facilities  it  affords  the  author,  the  student  or  any  other  person 
for  prosecuting  any  branch  of  study  or  obtaining  information 
upon  any  subject  is  really  marvelous.  Its  portals  are  open 
and  its  funds  of  knowledge  are  free  to  all,  from  the  most 
humble  plebeian  to  the  highest  dignitary  of  the  land.     We 


The  reading  room  is  a  rotunda,  the  dome  of  which  is  very 
ornamental  and  well  lighted.  The  seats  of  the  circular  floor, 
of  140  feet  in  diameter,  are  well  arranged.  In  the  center  are 
counters  on  which  pens,  ink,  printed  forms,  catalogues  and 
other  printed  guides,  to  enable  the  visitor  to  the  library  to 
obtain  books  or  manuscripts,  are  to  be  found,  with  polite 
attendants  to  explain  the  use  of  everything.     From  the  center 


may  at  some  future  time  give  our  readers  some  particulars 
connected  with  this  grand  and  useful  institution  as  a  whole; 
but  at  the  present  time  we  will  merely  allude  to  one  depart- 
ment of  it. 

The  reading  room  of  that  institution  is  adjacent  to  the 
library,  and  a  wonderful  room  it  is  for  convenience  to  the 
s'udent  or  general  reader,  as  well  as  for  those  who  are  attend- 
nts  and  librarians. 


the  scats  and  desks  for  readers  radiate,  so  that  ample  spaca 
is  left  for  visitors  and  attendants  to  pass  to  and  fro.  Every 
seat  and  table  is  marked.  The  reader  can  take  any  vacant 
seat,  and  for  the  time  he  is  as  much  at  home  as  though  tho 
seat  were  his  own  private  property. 

To  obtain  any  works,  the  reader  applies  to  an  attendant 
who  hands  a  printed  form  on  which  the  regulations  are  made 
known.     This  has  to  be  signed  by  the  applicant,  as  a  guaran 
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of  good  faith.  When  the  reader  returns  the  works  or  manu- 
scripts this  ticket  is  cancelled  in  an  official  manner,  by  which 
the  reader  is  released  from  any  further  responsibility.  If  any 
work  or  manuscript  is  marked  or  mutilated  the  penalty  of  the 
law  is  enforced  against  the  offender  and  he  forfeits  the  privi- 
leges of  the  library.  No  one  has  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
works.  The  catalogues  give  particulars  which  have  only  to 
be  entered  on  the  form  of  application,  and  the  attendant  will 
bring  them  to  the  reader's  desk. 

We  may  form  a  good  idea  of  the  methods  adopted  by  the 
attendants,  as  one  of  them  is  represented  collecting  books  for 
readers.  The  book  cases  are  double,  back  to  back;  the  galleries 
are  connected  with  each  other,  with  tramways  in  the  larger 
thoroughfares.  When  it  is  known  that  there  are  some  three 
miles  of  bookcases  eight  feet  high,  and  twenty-five  milesof 
shelves,  we  may  readily  understand  that  without  a  perfect 
system  of  management  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  control 
such  a  library. 

There  are  now  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum  more 
than  1,000,000  volumes  and  manuscripts.  The  beginning  of 
this  immense  collection  was  with  the  library  of  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  some  50,000  volumes.  King  George  II.  added  the 
Royal  Library  of  his  time,  which  comprised  all  the  works 
collected  from  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  To  these,  George  IV. 
added  the  library  ot  George  III.,  a  wonderful  collection  of 
works  by  the  best  authors,  embracing  every  species  of  human 
knowledge  in  all  departments  of  literature,  as  we  are  informed 
by  the  eminent  Dr.  Johnson.  Since  then,  private  collections 
of  immense  value  have  been  added,  with  copies  of  every 
publication  (including  all  those  of  the  Litter-day  Saints) 
published  in  Great  Britain,  which  works  have  to  be  deposited 
there  according  to  the  law  of  copyright. 
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ABOUT  four  hundred  and  ninety-one  persons  held  claims 
against  Missouri.  These  Joseph  had  presented  to  Con- 
gress. These  claims  amounted,  in  all,  to  one  million,  three 
hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand  and  forty-four  dollars  and 
fifty-one  and  a  half  cents.  But  they  were  not  all.  There  was 
a  multitude  of  similar  bills  which  were  to  be  presented,  and 
respecting  which  Joseph  said,  "if  not  settled  immediately, 
they  will  ere  long  amount  to  a  handsome  sum,  increasing  by 
compound  interest."  Becoming  satisfied  that  there  was  very 
little  use  for  him  to  tarry  to  press  the  just  claims  of  the  Saints 
on  the  attention  of  the  President  and  Congress,  Joseph  only 
remained  there  a  few  days.  He  left  Washington  in  company 
with  Brother  O.  P.  I!  i-kwell  and  Doctor  Foster.  Brother 
Iligbee  stayed  at  Washington  to  have  futher  interviews  with 
the  ( 'ongressional  committee.  But  his  efforts  were  unavailing. 
The  committee  reported  against  Congress  doing  anything  about 
the  business:  and  that  redress  could  only  be  had  in  the  Mis- 
souri courts  and  legislature. 

If  a  robber  were  to  attack  a  man  and   steal  all  be  had  and 
beat  him,  a  magistrate  w.juld  bo  looked   upon   as  crazy   who 
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would  tell  the  man  to  go  back  to  the  robber  for  redress.  He 
would  not  long  be  suffered  to  hold  the  position  of  a  magistrate. 
Yet,  childreuT  this  was  what  Congress  said  to  the  Saints. 
The  people  of  Missouri  had  plundered  and  driven  them  out  of 
the  State;  the  governor  had  issued  an  order  that  they  must 
leave  or  all  be  exterminated  or  killed,  and  yet  Congress  said 
they  must  go  to  Missouri  to  obtain  their  rights! 

Joseph  traveled  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  by  railroad  and  stage. 
There  he  found  the  horses  they  had  left  on  the  journey  to 
Washington.  Brother  Rockwell  stopped  atDayton,  and  Joseph 
and  Doctor  Foster  left  on  horseback.  The  traveling  was  very 
bad,  and  they  could  not  travel  fast.  "Ou  Wednesday,  March 
4th,  1?40,"  Joseph  writes,  'T  arrived  safely  at  Nauvoo,  after 
a  wearisome  journey,  through  alternate  snows  and  mud,  hav- 
ing witnessed  many  vexatious  movements  in  government  officers, 
whose  sole  object  should  be  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
whole  people;  but  I  discover  this,  that  popular  clamor  and 
personal  aggrandizement  are  the  ruling  principles  of  those  in 
authority;  and  my  heart  faints  within  me  when  I  see  by  the 
visions  ot  the  Almighty,  the  end  of  this  nation,  if  she  contin- 
ues to  disregard  the  cries  and  petitions  of  her  virtuous  citizens, 
as  she  has  done,  and  is  now  doing." 

In  speaking  about  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to  grant 
the  Saints  the  justice  for  which  they  a-ked,  Joseph  said: 
'Since  Congress  has  decided  against  us,  the  Lord  has  begun 
to  vex  this  nation,  and  he  will  continue  to  do  so,  except  they 
repent;  for  they  uow  stand  guilty  of  murder,  robbery  and 
plunder,  as  a  nation,  because  they  have  refused  to  protect 
their  citizens,  and  to  execuce  justice  according  to  their  own 
Constitution." 

On  the  0th  and  7th  of  April,  1S40,  a  conference  was  held  at 
Nauvoo.  Joseph  was  there  and  presided  over  the  conference. 
He  gave  much  instruction.  Frcderich  G.  Williams  came  before 
the  conference  and  humbly  asked  forgiveness  for  his  conduct, 
and  expressed  his  determination  to  do  the  will  of  God  in  future. 
He  was  forgiven,  arid  was  received  into  fellowship.  Elders 
Orson  Hyde  and  John  E.  Page  were  appointed  by  the  con- 
ference to  go  on  a  mission  to  Jerusalem.  They  started  from 
Nauvoo  on  the  15th  of  April,  1840. 

In  July.  Is4n,  some  Missourians  crossed  over  into  Hancock 
County,  Illinois,  and  kidnapped  four  of  the  brethren  aDd 
carried  them  off  to  Missouri.  They  hung  one  of  them  until 
he  was  nearly  dead,  whipped  the  others  and  otherwise  ill-treated 
them.  As  soon  as  the  knowledge  of  these  outrages  came  to 
the  ears  of  the  citizens  of  Nauvoo,  a  public  meeting  was  called, 
a  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted  and  a  memorial  was 
drawn  up  to  send  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
Thomas  Carlin,  in  which  all  the  kidnapping  was  set  forth, 
and  the  Governor  was  petitioned  to  take  such  steps  as  he 
might  think  best  suited  to  repair  the  injuries  which  had  been 
sustained  and  to  vindicate  the  injured  laws  of  the  State. 

About  this  time  Joseph  began  to  receive  communications 
from  Dr.  John  ('.  Bennett.  Tn  every  letter  he  took  paiDS  to 
state  how  much  sympathy  he  felt  for  the  Saints  while  they 
were  being  persecuted  in  Missouri.  Had  not  the  conflict  ter- 
minated so  speedily,  he  said,  he  would  have  been  with  them 
there,  and  they  would  have  had  the  aid  of  his  "military 
knowledge  and  prowess." 

I  In  the  14th  of  September.  Joseph  was  called  upon  to  part 
with  his  father,  Joseph  Smith,  Senior,  1'atriarch  of  the  whole 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  He  was  the 
first  person  who  received  Joseph's  testimony  after  he  had 
seen  the  angel,  and  he  exhorted  his  son  to  be  faithful  and 
diligent   to   the  mcs.age  he   had  ue.eivcd.     He  was  baptized 
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on  the  day  the  Church  was  organized — April  6th,  1S30.  The 
exposures  he  suffered  in  Missouri  brought  on  consumption,  of 
which  he  died,  being  at  the  time  of  his  di-ath  sixty-nine  years, 
two  months  and  two  days  old.  When  he  passed  away  it  was 
felt  that  a  prince  and  a  great  man  had  fallen  in  Israel;  for  he 
had  been  faithful  to  his  God  and  to  the  Church  in  every 
situation  and  under  all  circumstances  through  which  he  was 
called  to  pass.  He  was  a  remarkable  man,  physically.  His 
hight  was  six  feet  two  inches,  and  he  was  very  straight  and 
remarkably  well-proportioned.  His  ordinary  weight  was 
about  two  hundred  pounds,  and  he  was  very  s'rong  and  active. 
Respecting  him,  Jo-eph  s-ays:  ''In  his  young  days  he  was  famed 
as  a  wrestler,  and  Jacob  like,  he  never  wrestled  with  but  one 
man  whom  he  could  not  throw.  Ho  was  one  of  the  most 
benevolent  of  men,  openine  his  house  to  all  who  were  destL 
tute.  While  at  Quiney,  Illinois,  he  fed  hundreds  of  the  poor 
Saints  who  were  fleeing  from  the  Missouri  persecutions, 
although  he  had  arrived  there  penniless  himself." 
( To  be  Continued '. ) 
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Ti7Ehavein  the  picture  a  representation  of  a  solar  miero- 

T     scope,  so  called  because  it  is  illuminated  by  the  am.     A 


beings.  Such  microzoa  as  are  found  in  infusions  are  also  called 
infusoria.  The  first  microscopes  were  of  simple  construction; 
that  is,  merely  one  lens  or  magnifying  glass  was  used.  The 
ancients  used  small  globes  of  glass,  filled  with  water — a  form 
of  lens  in  use  even  to-day  in  many  places.  It  is  evident  the 
principle  of  the  microscope  was  known  in  early  times,  as  a 
magnifying  lens  of  rock  crystal  was  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh;  besides  which,  the  beautiful  specimens  of  engraved 
gems  and  other  minute  works  of  art.  almost  invisible  to  the 
unaided  eye,  give  evidence  of  methods  in  those  days  of  magni- 
fying objects. 

The  instrument  known  as  the  compound  microscope  was 
first  made  in  1609,  altough  it  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
a  spectacle  maker  a  few  years  earlier. 

The  enlarged  ijfusoria  or  microzoa  seen  in  the  second 
engraving  are,  as  living  creatures,  placed  upon  a  slide  of  the 
nrcoscope  in  a  drop  of  water.  The  figures  seen  on  the  screen 
have  all  the  appearance  of  life.  We  can  form  no  clear  con- 
ception of  the  extreme  minuteness  of  such  beings,  as  we  have 
nothing  to  compare  them  to  with  which  we  are  familiar.  To 
Injw  them  and  their  habits,  they  must  be  seen  in  the  micro- 
scope and  compared  with  one  another.  Fancy  how  small 
they  must  be,  when  a  drop  of  water  may  contain  millions  of 
them  !  The  diameter  of  one  of  these  life  forms,  known  among 
microscopists  as  a  monad,  is  but  one  two  huudred  and  fifty 
millionth  part  of  an  inch!  Yet  these  tiny  creatures  have 
distinct  organs,  and  many  of  them  have  enormous  appetites. 


plane  mirror  receives  the  solar  rays  at  such  an  angle  that  the 
light  is  projected  into  a  microscope,  through  which  it  passes 
and  finally  emerges  so  as  to  form  a  disk  on  a  screen,  on  which 
such  figures  as  are  placed  on  the  slides  of  the  instrument  are 
seen  magnified  and  illuminated.  Sometimes  it  is  inconvenient 
to  obtain  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  substitutes  for  that  light 
are  used.  Oxygen  and  hydrogen  give  an  excellent  light. 
Oxygen  with  other  gas,  or  oil,  by  impinging  on  a  piece  of 
lime,  gives  a  very  white  and  brilliant,  light.  Oxygen  and 
hydrogen  are  called  the  oxy- hydrogen  light;  that  of  Oxygen 
and  lime  is  known  as  the  oxy-calcium,  or  Bade,  light. 

We  may  see  the  principle  on  which  objects  appear  to  he 
larger  on  the  di.-k  of  thi~  microscope.  The  rays  of  light  on 
emerging  from  the  instrument  pass  on  in  right  lines,  and 
would  continue  to  do  BO,  but  they  are  intercepted  on  the 
fcrecn,  on  which  they  arc  seen  more  or  less  enlarged,  according 
to  i  h<-  fin -a  1  <  1 1  - 1  .■  r  1 1  <  •  <  ■ .  Thr  ubjrct.-  Ill-re  -i  en  on  the  dial  appear 
to  be  infusoria  or  microzoa,  some  of  which  are  represented  in 
the  next  cut  upon  an  enlarged  scab'. 

The  word  microscope  is  the  name  of  an  instrument  for 
seeing  small  things,  as  i lie  word  mien  zua   means  small  living 


One  scientist  tells  us  that  he  has  seen  some  of  the  microzoa 
with  two  hundred  stomachs.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing 
through  them;  the  skin  and  all  the  tissues  are  transparent  as 
jelly.  So  the  anatomists  need  to  make  no  dissection  to  dis- 
cover the  structure  of  the  internal  parts.  Let  a  drop  of 
carmine  water  be  placed  near  that  containing  the  infusoria, 
join  the  two  drops  with  a  fine  needle  and  the  objects  being 
studied  will  swim  over  to  the  crimson  liquid  and  imbibe  the 
molecules  of  carmine,  as  food.  The  liquid,  being  colored,  can 
be  seen  descending  their  throats  and  traced  to  one  or  more  of 
the  multitudinous  stomachs,  to  underiro  digestion  or  be 
assimilated  to  the  living  tissues. 

In  the  i nil i nary  way,  these  infusorial  creatures  do  not  obtain 

the  luxury  of  carmine  for  food;  they  live  upon  smaller  creatures. 

These  they  draw  towards  them  by  the  vibratory  action  of 
certain  appendages  which  can  be  seen  in  motion  in  the  micro- 
Scope.  These  creatures,  small  as  they  may  be.  are  possessed 
of  remarkable  vitality.  Put  B  little  ammonia  in  the  drop  ol 
water  on  the  microscope  slide  and  they  will  be  seen  on  the 
disk  struggling  about  in  the  water,  apparent  ly  dying.  Presently 
cracks  will  be  seen  in   their  bodies,  and  they  will  begin  to  fa)] 
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to  pieces.  Add  a  little  more  water  to  the  drop,  so  as  to  dilute 
the  liquid  and  neutralize  the  ammonia,  and  the  parts  of  the 
microzoa  animals  will  begin  to  exercise  the  life  functions. 
Each  bit  of  an  animal  becomes  a  perfect  individual;  the 
necessary  parts  of  the  creature  spring  into  existence  and 
everything  goes  on  as  though  nothing  had  been  the  matter. 

Of  the  methods  by  which  these  interesting  creatures,  in 
common  with  many  other  kinds  of  microzoa,  perpetuate  their 
kinds,  we  may  say  something.  Some  of  them  multiply  by  a 
kind  of  budding  process,  like  a  plant  which  has  its  outgrawth 
from  a  stem  or  root.  Others  increase  by  incubation.  Of  the 
appearance  of  other  animalcul.v,  both  marine  and  terrestrial, 
more  will  be  said,  now  that  the  use  of  the  microscope  is  shown. 
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DURING  the  past  century,  through  the  research  of  scientific 
men,  much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  what  was  previ- 
ously dark  and  unknown  in  regard  to  the  races  that  inhabited 
Europe  previous  to  the  time  that  history  gives  us  any  account 
of.  Archaeology,  or  the  study  of  antiquities,  has  been 
reduced  to  a  science.  Intelligent  and  learned  men,  profound 
and  enthusiastic  students  have  devoted  the  best  years  of  their 
lives  to  their  tireless  search  for  fossil  remains  of  those  ancient 
races,  and  spent  vast  fortunes  in  the  work.  They  have 
explored  the  caves  of  the  mountains,  the  earliest  habitations 
of  man;  they  have  burrowed  into  mounds,  or  burrows,  the 
ancient  tombs  and  altars,  and  excavated  through  the  different 
strata  of  the  earth  representing  the  various  periods  or  epochs 
of  the  earth's  history,  and  gathered  from  all  these  sources 
fact?  that  enable  them  to  judge  pretty  accurately  of  the 
former  condition  of  those  ancient  peoples  and  their  modes 
of  living. 

We  need  not  describe  the  means  by  which  a  knowledge  of 
these  facts  is  arrived  at;  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  has  been 
found  that  during  the  period  of  extinct  species  human  food 
consisted  of  the  flesh  of  the  great  cave  bear  and  mammoth. 
At  a  later  period,  called  the  reindeer  epoch,  when  the  mam- 
moth ard  cave  bear  had  disappeared  or  were  about  to  disap- 
pear from  the  earth,  the  flesh  of  the  reindeer  constituted  the 
principal  food  of  man,  although  the  horse,  ox,  urus,  elk,  ibex 
and  chamois  were  also  eaten.  The  climate  of  Central  Europe 
was  doubtless  much  colder  then  than  now,  as  most  of  the 
animals  then  inhabiting  that  region  have  now  retired  to  north- 
ern latitudes,  among  the  ice  and  snow.  Man  at  this  period 
lived  in  caverns  or  rock  shelters.  He  was  in  the  hatit  of 
breaking  the  long  bones  and  the  skulls  of  the  animals  killed, 
to  extract  the  marrow  and  brains  from  them,  for  food. 
Birds,  water  rats  and  fish  were  also  eaten  to  some  extent, 
and  there  are  many  evidences  that  cannibalism  was  also 
practiced. 

Later  still,  in  the  polished  stone  epoch,  or  epoch  of  tamed 
animals,  the  same  food  as  formerly  was  eaten  with  the  ad- 
dition of  raw  snails.  Considerable  light  has  been  obtained 
in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  man  lived  during  this 
period,  by  the  researches  of  scientists  into  the  kitchen  mid- 
dens, before  alluded  to.  These  kitchen  middens  are  heaps  of 
fossil  remains,  principally  bones,  that  are  found,  generally 
near  the  sea  shore  or  along  the  banks  of  rivers.  They  are 
quite  numerous  throughout  Scandinavia,   especially  in  Den- 


mark, and  they  are  found  to  some  extent  also  in  other  r  arts 
of  Europe,  and  also  in  many  parts  of  America.  Ui  til  a 
comparatively  recent  date  the  origin  of  these  heaps  of  bones 
was  unknown,  but  to  modern  archaeologists  they  have  proved 
to  contain  rich  stores  of  knowledge  concerning  the  past  races. 
Every  kitchen  midden  marks  the  site  of  au  ancient  dwelling, 
and  is  composed  of  the  remnants  of  the  food  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  how  they  were 
formed.  The  same  process  can  be  seen  going  on  at  the  present 
time  anion?  some  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  this  continent 
inhabiting  the  sea  coast,  and  even  among  the  poorest  classes 
in  old  Ireland  that  are  similarly  located.  The  food  of  these 
people  consists  in  great  part  of  molluscs,  the  shells  of  which, 
after  sucking  out  the  contents,  they  throw  outside  of  their 
rude  dwellings,  and  which  in  time  form  great  heaps.  There 
is  no  doubt,  too,  but  some  of  those  ancients  had  their  habita- 
tions built  upon  piles  over  lakes  or  lagoons,  as  a  protection 
against  voracious  or  noxious  animals.  In  this  case  the  shells 
of  the  molluscs  and  the  bones  of  the  fish  and  other  animals 
upon  which  they  subsisted  would  naturally  accumulate 
beneath  their  dwellings.  The  subsidence  of  the  waters  on 
account  of  the  mutations  to  which  the  earth  is  occasionally 
subjected  would  account  for  such  heaps  now  being  found 
upon  dry  land.  From  the  fossil  remains  found  in  these 
middens,  it  seems  that  such  molluscs  as  oysters,  cockles, 
periwinkle-  and  edible  snails  were  eaten;  also  fish  in  great 
quantities,  and  such  mammals  as  the  stag,  roe,  boar,  urus, 
wolf,  dog,  fox,  wild  cat,  lynx,  mirten,  otter,  porpoise,  water- 
rat,  beaver  and  hedgehog. 

(I'o  he  Continue  J.) 


THE 


GOSPEL    PHUsT- 
CIPLES. 


BY  I'ANIEL  TYLER. 


PRIESTHOOD. 


(Continued.) 

IN  tracing  the  history  of  the  patriarchial  priesthood,  we  find 
much  difficulty.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  commenced  with 
Adam.  Moses  says  that  God  blessed  Adam  and  Eve.  In  the 
3rd  chapter  of  Luke,  38th  verse,  it  says  Adam  was  the  son  of 
God,  hence  we  find  the  first  patriarchial  blessing  on  record 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  which  is  given  jointly  to 
Adam  and  Eve. 

This  blessing  does  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  later 
date,  only  in  this,  that  Adam,  being  the  first  man  of  whom  we 
have  any  record,  is  placed  at  the  head  and  given  dominion  over 
all  the  earth,  including  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  fowls  of  the 
air  and  every  living  creature,  as  well  as  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
Whereas,  the  blessings  of  his  descendants  divide  the  earth 
and  all  things  pertaining  thereunto  among  his  faithful  offspring. 
For  instance,  Abraham  was  promised  the  land  of  Palestine 
and  all  the  surrounding  countries,  which  would  probably 
include  the  entire  eastern  hemisphere,  Jacob  appears  to  have 
had  North  and  South  America  added,  and  transferred  it  to 
the  branches  of  Joseph,  as  shown  in  a  former  article  on  the 
Hook  of  Mormon. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  the  earth  is  to  be  divided  and  given  to  the 
offspring  of  Abraham,  what  will  become  of  those  nations 
of  different  lineage  if  they  obey  the  gospel?  It  would  look 
hard  and  unjust  to  debar  them  of  an  everlasting  inheritance 
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to  which  these  blessings  referred;  especially  since  the  gospel 
is  to  be  preached  to  every  creature. 

Before  explaining  this  matter,  I  will  sa}'  that  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  spraDg  from  the  three  sons  of  Noah — Sheru,  Ham 
and  Japheth.  The  Israelites  sprang  from  Shem,  the  Negroes 
from  Ham  and  the  Gentiles  from  Japheth.  Yet  none  but  the 
descendants  of  Shem  were  promised  land  enough  to  pitch  a 
tent  upon — in  allusion  to  the  ancient  mode  of  living  in  tents, 
instead  of  houses  as  we  do  now.  Canaan,  the  oldest  son  of 
Ham,  was  to  be  a  servant  of  servants  to  the  descendants  of 
Shem  and  Japheth,  and  as  such  he  would  need  no  landed 
property.  Japheth  was  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  or,  as  we 
would  now  say,  live  on  Shem's  homestead,  farm  or  inheritance. 
You  will  find  this  statement  verified  by  reading  the  25th.  26th 
and  27th  verses  of  the  9th  chapter  of  Genesis.  To  the  ignor- 
ant this  would  look  hard;  but  St.  Paul,  who  was  the  Apostle 
to  the  Gentiles,  tells  them  how  they  became  heirs  to  the  prom- 
ises. He  says,  in  substance,  it  not  in  word,  that  as  many  as 
were  baptized  into  Christ  became  Abraham's  seed,  and  heirs 
according  to  the  promise.  Scripture  shows  that  the  Jews  were 
broken  off  because  of  unbelief  and  the  Gentiles  were 
grafted  in. 

The  ancients  esteemed  their  patriarchal  blessings  very 
highly,  and  well  they  might  when  we  consider,  as  already 
shown,  the  extent  of  their  maguitude.  Even  Esau,  the 
brother  of  Jacob,  who,  so  far  as  we  have  any  account, 
never  labored  to  accumulate  anything,  but  depended 
solely  upon  hunting  for  a  living,  wept  bitterly  when  he  heard 
that  his  brother  Jacob,  who  had  always  been  faithful  and  had 
taken  careof  his  father's  property,  had,  through  the  stratagem 
of  his  mother,  obtained  the  first  blessing  of  his  father,  which 
he  supposed  belonged  to  him  by  biithright.  And,  when  his 
father,  Isaac,  told  him  he  could  not  recall  what  he  had  done, 
although  he  had  given  his  brother  the  blessing,  in  the  agony 
of  his  soul,  Esau  exclaimed,  "Hast  thou  but  one  blessing,  my 
father?    bless  me,  even  me  also,  0  my  father." 

This  story,  which  is  a  true  one,  should  teach  a  moral  to  all 
Latter-day  Saints,  both  old  and  young — it  shows  that  those 
who  are  more  worthy  and  less  assuming  will  have  their  rights. 
We  all  get  just  what  we  live  for,  and  no  more. 

Of  the  office  of  patriarch,  as  we  understand  that  important 
position  in  the  priesthood,  we  know  but  little  that  occurred 
in  the  days  of  the  ancient  apostles.  There  is  no  doubt  the 
records  of  their  blessings  and  most  of  their  other  gospel 
writings  were  destroyed  during  the  apostasy  and  persecution 
of  the  church. 


FEMALE  DELICACY. — Above  other  features  which  adorn  the 
female  character,  delicacy  stands  foremost  within  the  province 
of  good  taste.  Not  that  delicacy  which  is  perpetually  in 
quest  of  something  to  he  ashamed  of,  which  makes  merit  of  a 
blush,  and  simpers  at  the  false  construction  its  own  ingenuity 
has  put  upon  an  innocent  remark.  This  Bpurioufl  kind  of 
delicacy  is  as  far  removed  from  good  taste  as  from  good  feeling 
and  good  sense:  but  the  high-minded  delicacy  which  maintains 
its  pure  and  undeviating  walk  alike  amongst,  women  as  in  the 
society  of  men,  which  shrinks  from  no  necessary  duty,  and  can 
speak  when  required,  with  seriousness  and  kindness,  of  things 
which  it  would  he  ashamed  to  smile  or  to  blush  at,  that  delicacy 
which  knows  how  to  confer  a  benefit  without  wounding  the 
feelings  of  another,  and  which  understands  also  how  and  when 
to  rccive  one,  that  delicacy  which  can  give  alms  without 
assumption,  and  which  pains  not  the  most  susceptible  being  in 
creation. 


^Cpacstiott^  and  j^nsnrergi 

OK"    T-HIIE 

book:    of   im: o b, im: oilst . 


Q.— Did  the  prophet  Joseph  translate  all  the  records  that  were 
delivered  to  him? 

A. — No,  he  did  not. 

Q.— Why  did  he  not,? 

A. — Because  a  part  of  them  were  sealed? 

Q  — Was  that  the  only  reason? 

A.— No;  the  Lord  commanded  him  not  to  translate  the  part 
that  was  sealed. 

y.— Wilt  that  part  yet  he  translated? 

A. — The  Lord  has  so  promised. 

Q.— When  will  it  be? 

A.— When  the  faith  of  the  people  will  be  sufficiently  great  to 
receive  the  things  contained  in  that  record. 

O.— What  is  the  nature  of  that  part  of  the  record  which  is 
sealed  up? 

A.— A  revelation  which  was  given  unto  the  brother  of  Jared. 

Q.— Upon  what  subject  was  it? 

A. The    Lord    "showed  unto  the  brother  of  Jared  all  the 

inhabitants  of  the  earth  which  had  been,  and  also  all  that  would 
be;  and  He  withheld  them  not  from  his  sight,  even  unto  the  ends 
of  the  earth;  for  He  had  said  unto  him  in  times  before,  that  if 
he  would  believe  in  Him,  that  He  could  show  unto  him  all 
things— it  should  be  shown  unto  him;  therefore  the  Lord  could 
not  withhold  anything  from  him,  for  he  knew  that  the  Lord 
could  show  him  all  things.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  write 
these  tilings  and  sealthem  up,  and  I  will  show  them  in  mine 
own  due  time  unto  the  children  of  men." 

Q —"Who  wrote  these  revelations  upon  the  plates  which  con- 
tained the  Book  of  Mormon? 

A. — The  prophet  Moroni. 

Q.— What  does  he  say  concerning  them? 

A.— "Behold  I  have  written  upon  these  plates  the  very  things 
which  the  brother  of  Jared  saw;  and  there  never  was  greater 
things  made  manifest,  than  that  which  was  made  manifest  unto 
the  brother  of  Jared." 

OlsT    TIHE    BIBLE. 


Q.— How  did  David  feel  about  Uzzih  being  smitten  by  the  Lord? 
A.— He  was  disp. eased,  and  was  afraid  of  the  Lord  that  day. 
Q.— What  did  he  say? 

A.— "How  shall  the  ark  of  the  Lord  come  to  me?" 
Q.— How  did  David  then  act? 

A  —He  "would  not  remove  the  ark  of  the  Lord  unto  him  into 
the  city  of  David." 
Q.— Where  did  he  t»ko  it? 

A.— He  carried  it  aside  into  the  house  of  Obed-edom,  the  Gittito. 
q. — Hiiw  huig  did  it  remain  there? 
A.— Three  months. 
Q._What  was  the  result? 

A.— The  Lord  blessed  Obed-edom  and  all  his  household. 
Q,_ What  did  David  do  when  this  was  told  him? 
A. _He  w.nt  and  brought  the  ark  to  the  city  of  David, 
y  —What  did  he  do  as  they  wero  bringing  the  ark? 
A. — lie  sacrificed  oxon  and  fatlings. 
Q,— What  else  did  bedo? 

A.— He  danced  beforo  tho  Lord  wi'.h  all  his  might. 

y_What  also  is  said  concerning  it? 

A.— "David  and  all  the  houso  of  Israel  brought  up  the  ark  of 
the  Lord  with  shouting,  and  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet." 

y  —When  they  brought  in  the  ark,  where  was  it  placed? 

A.— "In  the  midst  of  the  tabernacle  that  David  hud  pitched 
tor  it." 
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EIDITOiLITLL   THZOTTG-IHITS. 


HE  subject  of  finding  proper  employment 
for  the  youth  of  our  community  during 
their  leisure  hours  is  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  deserve  the  attention  of  the  best 
minds  among  us.  The  old  axioms  'An 
idle  man's  brain  is  the  devil's  work- 
shop," and  "Satan  finds  some  mischief 
still  for  idle  hands  to  do,"  are  no  less  true 
now  than  they  ever  were.  There  is 
certainly  great  risk  in  allowing  young  people  to 
w^  spend  much  time  in  idleness.  The  idle  horn- 
is  the  hour  of  temptation.  In  the  formation  of 
*i  character  much  depends  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  leisuie  horr;  are  spent.  But  the  finding  or 
pointing  out  of  the  manner  in  which  the  odd  moments 
may  be  spent  with  benefit  and  pleasure  may  not  be 
the  uiii-t  difficult  part  of  the  matter.  The  real 
practical  difficulty  may  be  that  of  inducing  the  young 
people  to  so  spend  their  time.  If  a  person  realize  the  neces- 
sity of  improving  his  time  and  using  to  advantage  those  hours 
not  actually  required  for  labor,  it  is  only  necessary  to  provide 
or  point  out  to  liim  the  means  by  which  he  can  do  so.  But 
how  to  induce  those  who  are  not  so  disposed  to  take  this 
desirable  course,  is  a  problem  that  has  puzzled  ninny.  It  is 
gratifying,  however,  to  know  that  many  among  us  are  trying 
to  solve  that  problem,  and  in  many  eases  with  success. 

We  have  several  times  alluded  to  the  good  that  is  being 
accomplished  in  this  direction  by  the  various  Improvement 
Associations,  and  the  still  greater  results  that  they  might 
attain  to. 

We  are  again  reminded  of  this  subject  by  a  recent  visit  to 
the  20th  Ward  Institute  of  this  city,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best  associations  of  this  nature  in  the  Territory.  The 
members  of  the  Institute  decided  upon  holding  a  kind  of 
literary  sociable  before  adjourning  for  the  summer  season. 
Accordingly,  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd  inst.  they  assembled 
at  the  20th  Ward  school  house,  in  company  with  a  number  of 
invited  friends,  for  that  purpose.  Everything  necessary  had 
been  previously  prepared  for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the 
party.  The  walls  surrounding  the  large  hall  were  hung  with 
paintings,  chromos  and  steel  plate  engravings.  A  number  of 
tables  occupied  the  body  of  the  hall,  laden  with  choice  books 
and  magazine  I,  views,  stereoscopes,  kaleidoscopes  and  other 
things  calculated  to  amnse  and  instruct.  All  of  these  things 
except  what  belonged  to  the  library  of  the  association  had 
been  contributed  by  the  members  fur  the  occasion.  Two 
telephones  were  als.i  arranged,  communicating  with  the  upper 
hall,  where  refreshments  were  provided  for  those  who  wished 
any.  A  fifteen  minute-'  lecture  upon  the  planetary  system, 
illustrated  by  a  planetarium,  was  delivered  by  one  of  the 
members  in  a  very  lucid  and  instructive  manner.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  Institute  then  gave  a  short  and  humorous  lecture 
upon     phrenological     and     physiognomical     indications     of 


character,  accompauied  by  two  examples  of  character  read- 
ing. He  was  followed  by  one  of  the  members  in  a  brief 
speech  upon  "colors,"  who  illustrated  his  subject  by  painting, 
iu  fifteen  minutes,  the  picture  of  a  flower  girl  in  two  colors, 
in  view  of  the  audience.  Another  of  the  members  then 
briefly  explained  the  philosophy  of  the  telephone  and  phon- 
graph.  These  proceedings  were  interspersed  with  humorous 
and  sentimental  songs,  organ  solos,  reading  of  selections  from 
the  ludtx,  a  manuscript  monthly  paper  published  by  the 
Institute,  etc.  Those  who  preferred  it  also  found  ample  time  to 
indulge  in  conversation,  examine  the  pictures,  scan  the  books, 
etc.  The  evening  was  spent  very  agreeably,  much  valuable 
instruction  was  imparted,  and  all  present  felt  satisfied  with 
their  first  attempt  at  providing  such  an  entertainment. 

Of  course,  the  exercises  that  evening  differed  somewhat 
from  those  of  the  usual  meetings  of  the  association, 
but  they  indicated  very  plainly  the  tastes  of  the  mem- 
bers and  the  tendency  of  their  efforts  at  improvement.  Such 
entertainments  are  calculated  to  develop  refined  tastes  and 
inspire  those  who  attend  with  noble  aspirations.  Besides, 
they  possess  a  charm  even  for  those  whose  natural  tastes 
would  incline  them  to  seek  pleasure  by  attending  soirees  that 
are  not  so  elevating  in  their  character.  The  boys,  too,  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  spending  their  evenings  in  mischief  or 
rowdyism  may  gradually  be  attracted  by  such  entertainments, 
and  induced  to  employ  their  leisure  time  more  profitably. 
Thus  the  seeds  of  reformation  may  be  sown  that  will  in  time 
germinate  and  bring  forth  good  fruit. 

We  have  described  thase  proceedings  that  other  societies  of 
young  people  may  be  induced  to  follow  the  example.  There 
is  nothing  to  prevent  Improvement  Associations  generally 
from  getting  up  occasional  entertainments  of  this  class. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  members  should  not  in  their 
leisure  hours  pursue  a  course  of  useful  studies  and  qualify 
themselves  to  deliver  such  instructive  and  entertaining 
lectures. 

We  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  20th  Ward 
Institute  and  other  similar  associations  will  be  provided  with 
lecture  rooms  and  libraries,  and  supplied  with  such  mechan- 
ical and  other  auxiliaries  as  will  enable  them  to  pursue  their 
studies  efficiently,  and  indulge  frequently  in  such  social  enter- 
tainments as  that  described.  When  this  shall  be  the  case, 
and  intelligent,  interested  persons  can  be  found  among  them 
to  lead  out  in  such  matters,  the  problem  of  improving  the 
careless  and  wayward  youth  will  be  solved. 


WE  have  yet  a  quantity  of  the  back  numbers  of  the  pres- 
ent volume  on  hand,  that  we  can  supply  to  future 
subscribers  who  may  prefer  to  commence  with  the  volume. 
In  case  subscribers  intend  to  have  their  files  of  the  Instruc- 
tor bound,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  volume  complete.  All 
subscribers  should,  if  possible,  save  their  papers  and  have 
them  bound  in  book  form.  The  matter  contained  in  the 
INSTRUCTOR  is  not  news;  it  will  be  as  interesting  in  future 
years  as  at  the  present  time,  and  probably  much  better  appre- 
ciated.  The  loose  papers  are  not  in  a  convenient  form  for 
future  perusal;  but  the  binding,  which  costs  but  little,  renders 
them  both  convenient-  and  durable,  and  thus  they  may  be 
preserved  for  generations,  and  read  and  reread  at  pleasure. 

We  trust  that  the  Sunday  school  superintendents  and  our 
friends  generally  will  continue  to  exert  themselves  to  extend 
the  circulation  of  the  Instructor,  that  its  power  for  the 
accomplishment  of  good  among  the  youth  of  Israel  may  be 
increased. 
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TIHIIE  fox:. 


THE  Fox  belongs  to  the  same  family  of  animals  as  the 
domestic  dog,  the  >volf,  the  jackal,  etc.  This  family 
called  canina,  includes  the  most  intelligent  of  the  carnivorous, 
or  flesh-eating,  anima'  There  are  several  varieties  of  Foxes, 
but  that  which  is  i  und  in  this  country  is  known  as  the 
Common,  or  Red  Fo  .  This  variety  is  also  found  throughout 
Europe.  From  tinit  immemorial  it  has  enjoyed  a  reputation 
for  cunning,  which  has  given  it  great  notoriety.  "As  cunning 
as  a  Fox"  is  one  of  the  most  common  adages  in  the  languages 
of  nations. 

The  Fox  never  attacks  animals  capable  nf  resistance.  In 
the  twilight  it  ventures  out  in  quest  of  its  prey,  when  it 
wanders  silently  around  the  country,  hoping  to  surprise  birds, 
rabbits  or  hares,  its  usual  prey. 

In  default  of  such  delicate  food,  however,  it  will  eat  field- 
mice,  lizards,  frogs,  etc.  It  does  not  dislike  certain  fiuits. 
For  grapes  it  exhibits  a  great  predilection. 

To  domestic  fowls  it  is  terribly  destructive.  When  it 
decides  to  make  a  raid  on  a  poultry  -yard,  it  first  examines 
carefully    all     the     weak  ^ 

points  by  which  an  en-  **£,  %r  C%_ 
trance  might  be  gained. 
When  at  last  successful  in 
reaching  the  henroost,  a 
reckless  carnage  among 
its  occupants  is  made,  and 
this  not  so  much  to  satisfy 
a  craving  for  blood  as  to 
provide  store  for  the 
future.  With  this  object, 
one  by  one  the  victims 
are  carried  off.  and  con- 
cealed in  the  woods  or 
its  den. 

If  all  efforts  to  enter 
the  hen-roost  are  unsuc- 
cessful, then  Reynard 
undertakes  to  ruin  it  in 
detail,  and  to  slay  in  one 

or    more    months    those  out  for 

which  he  cannot  kill  in  a  day.  With  this  intention  he  installs 
himself  on  the  margin  of  a  wood,  in  proximity  to  the  farm, 
and  anxiously  watches  every  movement  of  the  poultry.  If 
his  prey  wander  into  the  fields  his  attentions  are  doubled; 
seizing  the  moment  when  the  watch-dog  is  out  of  sight,  he 
creeps  towards  them  on  his  belly,  draws  near  his  victim  with- 
out being  seen,  seizes,  strangles  and  carries  it  off.  When 
these  manoeuvres  have  once  succeeded,  they  are  repeated  till 
the  poultry-yard  is  depopulated. 

The  following  story,  narrated  by  an  old  woodman,  illustrates 
their  cunning.  Two  lAjxes,  located  in  a  neighborhood  where 
hares  abounded,  adopted  an  ingenious  stratagem  for  captur- 
ing them.  One  of  them  lay  in  ambush  on  the  side  of  a  road; 
the  other  started  the  quarry  and  pursued  it  with  ardor,  with 
the  object  of  driving  the  game  into  the  road  guarded  by  his 
associate.  From  time  to  time,  by  an  occasional  bark,  the 
associate  in  ambush  was  notified  bow  the  chase  was  .suceeo 
ding.  When  a  hare  was  driven  into  the  road  it  was  imme- 
diately pounced  upon,  and  both  Foxes  devoured  il  in  thorough 
good  fellowship.  Nevertheless,  it  sometimes  happened  that 
the  Fox  who  kept  watch  miscalculated  his  spring,  and  the 
hare  escaped;  when,  us  though    puzzled  at  his  want  of  skill. 


he  resumed  his  post,  jumped  on  to  the  road,  and  several 
times  repeated  the  movement.  His  comrade  arriving  in  the 
middle  of  this  exercise,  was  not  slow  to  comprehend  its  mean- 
ing, and  irritated  at  being  fatigued  to  no  purpose,  chastised 
his  clumsy  associate;  but  a  tussle  of  a  few  minutes  sufficed  .to 
expend  the  bad  humor,  and  the  cordial  feeling  was  quickly 
re-established. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  stratagems  of  the  Fox,  and 
which  denotes  an  extraordinary  amount  of  intelligence, 
consists  in  simulating  death,  when  surprised  by  the  hunters, 
and  there  is  no  hope  of  safety  by  flight.  It  may  then  be 
handled,  kicked  about  in  every  direction,  even  lifted  by  the 
tail,  hung  up  in  the  air,  or  carried  thrown  oyer  one's  shoulder, 
without  snowing  the  slightest  sign  of  vitality.  But  as  soon 
as  released,  and  opportunity  for  escape  offers,  it  will  decamp 
with  all  haste,  to  the  great  amazement  of  those  so  cleverly 
duped. 

The  Fox  most  frequently  inhabits  a  burrow  or  hole  which 
it  excavates  among  stones,  rocks,  or  under  the  trunk  of  a 
tree.  At  times  it  appropriates  the  burrow  of  a  rabbit  or 
badger,  and  rearranges  it  to  suit  itself.     In  the  first  case,  it 

simply  throttles  the  pro- 
prietor; in  the  second,  it 
pollutes  the  den,  and  in 
this  way  drives  out  the 
legitimate  owner. 

Its  dwelling  it  divides 
into  three  parts:  the  first 
is  the  place  from  whence 
it  examines  the  neighbor- 
hood before  coming  out, 
and  from  where  it  watches 
for  a  favorable  moment  to 
escape  its  persecutors, 
when  a  fatiguing  pursuit 
has  driven  it  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  its  retreat. 
Then  comes  the  store- 
room, a  place  with  several 
outlets,  where  the  pro- 
visions are  stored  away. 
Lastly,  behind  the  store- 
room, quite  at  the  bottom  of  the  burrow,  is  the  den,  the 
sleeping  chamber  and  real  habitation  of  the  animal.  There 
it  brings  forth  and  suckles  its  young,  and  there  the  female 
takes  refuge  in  great  emergences.  The  Fox  seldom  regularly 
inhabits  its  bunow,  except  when  rearing  its  young.  After 
that  period  it  generally  sleeps  in  a  cover,  near  a  spot  where 
it  thinks  plunder  is  to  be  had. 

The  flesh  of  the  Pox  exhales  such  a  bad  odor  that  it  is  even 
repugnant  to  many  animals.  Some  people,  however,  use  it, 
principally  those  in  vine  growing  districts,  where  it  feeds  on 
grapes.  It  is  stated  that  this  offensive  smell  can  be  readily 
got  rid  of  by  exposing  (he  flesh  to  a  freezing  temperature. 

In    England,     Fox-husting    is  a    favorite   sport    among   the 

wealthy  classes.  A  great  amount  of  money  is  there  spent  to 
support  Fix  hounds,  a  variety  of  dogs  Bpeoially  adapted  lor  the 
chase, 

The  Arctic,  Or  Blue  fox,  which  is  valued  for  ils  fur, 
inhabits  the  northern  part  of  this  continent  and  Russia  and 

Siberia.      Animals  of  ibis  species  are  sometimes  raised  by  the 

inhabitants  of  those  northern  regions  for  their  fur.    The  fur 

of  the  <  Irey  Fox,  which  is  found  in  sonic  parts  of  America  is 
also  valuable.      Occasionally   a   black    Fo\    is   found;    but   this 
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animal  is  so  rare  that  its  skin  is  highly  prized.  It  is  said 
that  it  belongs  to  the  Red  Fox  species,  and  is  only  a  chance 
production:  in  the  same  litters,  occasionally,  cubs  both  black 
and  red  having  been  found.  The  nobles  of  Russia,  the 
mandarins  of  China,  and  the  khans  of  Tartary  value  a  Black 
Fox  skin  above  all  furs,  and  the  price  that  a  perfect  pelt  in 
prime  condition  fetches  is  fabulous.  Russia,  Siberia,  and  the 
colder  regions  of  North  America  alone  produce  this  valuable 
animal,  and  they  are  so  much  sought  after  that  but  for  tin 
severity  of  the  climate  few  would  continue  to  exist. 


PLEASTTBES    OIF"  SGIE3STCJi]. 


THERE  is  no  principle  in  human  nature  more  powerful  or 
more  useful  in  its  results  than  the  desire  for  knowledge- 
It  may  be  called  curiosity  in  the  child,  and  a  desire  to  know 
the  causes  of  things  in  the  grown  person;  but  it  is  the  same 
original  tendency  of  the  mind.  It  appears  in  children  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  is  commonly  proportioned  to  the  d'egree 
of  capacity  they  possess.  The  wisdom  of  nature  appears  in 
giving  it  that  peculiar  direction  which  is  best  adapted  to  the 
necessity  of  every  different  stage  of  life — leading  us  in  youth 
to  give  our  exclusive  attention  to  the  properties  of  the  material 
objects  by  which  we  are  surrounded;  and  in  raaturer  years  to 
social  pursuits  and  science,  and  the  endless  variety  of  studies 
and  professions  comprehended  in  the  avocations  of  mankind. 

The  means  of  happiness  and  enjoyment  are  within  our  reach, 
placed  before  us  and  all  around  us:  but  intelligence,  skill  and 
exertion  are  required  to  enable  us  to  grasp  and  use  them. 
We  are  compelled  to  comply  with  this  great  and  inflexible 
law  by  the  very  instincts  and  wants  of  our  being;  and  it  is  to 
the  difficulties  which  oppose,  and  the  objects  which  resist  us 
in  our  efforts  that  the  development  of  body  and  mind  are 
attributable.  To  investigate  the  laws  and  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  then,  is  to  study  the  laws  and  contrivances  our 
Heavenly  Father  has  arranged  and  ordained  for  the  happiness 
and  improvement  of  the  human  race. 

The  two  trreat  practical  advantages  of  science  are:  It  makes 
men  more  skillful,  expert  and  useful  in  the  particular  kinds 
of  work  by  which  they  provide  for  their  daily  wants;  and 
enables  them  to  make  improvements  in  the  arts,  and  dis- 
coveries in  philosophy,  which  may  directly  benefit  themselves 
and  mankind. 

But  I  wish  chiefly  to  draw  attention  to  the  pleasures  of 
science  by  showing  some  of  its  advantages.  For  the  purpose 
of  impressing  the  same,  I  shall  cull  from  the  writings  of  others 
a  few  examples. 

If  the  knowledge  of  doctrine  and  principles  unfolded  by 
science  is  pleasing,  90  is  the  being  able  to  trace  the  steps  by 
which  they  ;ire  demonstrated  the  highest  gratification  of  all. 
!l  the  charm   nf  following  the  demonstration  of  a  grand 

statical  truth.  We  perceive  how  inevitably  one  step 
Is  another,  and  how  all  lead  to  the  conclusion.  We 
observe  how  unerringly  the  reasoning  goes  on  from  things 
perfectly  self-evident,  and  by  the  smallest  addition  at  each  step, 
and  every  one  being  as  easily  taken  after  the  one  before  as  the 
first  -tep  of  all  was.  And  yet  we  find  at  times  the  result  so 
strange  that  we  can  hardly  believe  it,  and  are  only  convinced 
of  it  by  going  again  over  the  whole  reasoning.  This  opera- 
tion of  the  understanding,  to  those  who  so  exercise  themselves, 
always  affords  the  highest  kind  of  gratification.  For  example: 
It  was  known  before  the  sixteenth  century  that  if  the  end  of 
an  open   tube  were  dipped  into  water  and  an  air-tight  piston 


were  drawn  up  the  tube  the  water  would  follow  the  piston. 

This  fact  had  been  turned  to  account  in  the  construcrion  of 
the  common  pump.  The  effect  was  explained  at  that  time  by 
the  assumed  maxim,  '  'Nature  abhors  a  vacuum. ' '  The  garden- 
ers of  Florence  wished  to  raise  water  to  a  great  hight,  and 
they  thought  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  make  a  vacuum  in  the 
pipe  and  the  water  would  rise;  but  they  found  to  their  aston- 
ishment that  it  would  not  rise  higher  than  thirty-two  feet. 
Men  of  science  were  appealed  to,  and  Torricelli  took  up  the 
subject  and  reflected  upon  it  considerably.  It  occurred  to 
him  that  the  water  might  be  forced  up  into  the  tube  by  a 
pressure  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  water  outside.  It  finally 
flashed  upon  his  mind  that  the  atmosphere  might  exert  that 
pressure,  and  that  a  column  of  water  thirty-two  feet  high 
might  be  the  exact  weight  necessary  to  hold  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  in  equilibrium.  He  believed  his  theory  was 
correct,  and  he  set  to  work  to  demonstrate  it.  He  reasoned 
thus:  If  a  column  of  water  thirty-two  feet  high  just  balances 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  a  shorter  column  of  a  heavier 
weight  ought  to  do  the  same.  Now,  thought  te,  mercury  is 
thirteen  times  heavier  than  water,  and,  if  I  am  right,  the 
atmosphere  ought  to  be  able  to  sustain  or  balance  only  thirty 
inches  of  mercury.  So  he  took  a  glass  tube  a  yard  long, 
closed  at  one  end,  and  filling  it  with  mercury,  he  stopped  the 
open  end  with  his  thumb,  and  inverted  it  in  a  basin  filled 
with  the  liquid  metal.  One  can  imagine  the  feeling  with 
which  Torricelli  removed  his  thumb,  and  the  delight  he 
experienced  when  he  found  that  his  thought  had  forestalled 
a  fact  never  before  revealed  to  human  understanding,  so  far  as 
we  know.  The  column  sank,  but  ceased  to  sink  at  a  height 
of  thirty  inches.  From  that  hour  the  theory  of  the  pump 
was  established. 

Pascal,  another  scientist,  acting  upon  this  theory,  went  a 
step  further.  He  reasoned  thus:  If  the  mercurial  column  be 
supported  by  the  atmosphere,  the  higher  we  ascend  in  the 
air  the  lower  the  column  ought  to  sink,  for  the  less  will  be 
the  weight  of  the  air  overhead.  He  ascended  a  high  moun- 
tain carrying  with  him  a  barometrical  column,  and  found  that 
as  he  ascended  the  column  sank,  and  that  as  he  descended 
the  column  rose. 

Kepler  ;ind  Newton  discovered  the  laws  of  gravitation. 
Newton  made  this  idea  of  attraction  peculiarly  his  own.  He 
discovered  and  demonstrated  that  every  portion  of  matter  in 
the  universe  attracts  every  other  portion,  with  a  force  propor- 
tioned to  its  quantity,  or  mass,  and  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance.  That  is,  if  the  mass  of  one  body  be  twice 
as  large  as  that  of  the  other,  its  force  of  attraction  will  be 
twice  as  great,  and  if  one  body  attracts  another  body  with  a 
certain  force  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  it  will  attract  with  four 
times  that  force  at  half  a  mile,  nine  times  the  force  at  one 
third  of  a  mile,  and  so,  in  like  proportion.  So  it  will  attract 
with  but  one  fourth  the  force  at  two  mites,  one  ninth  at  three 
miles,  one  sixteenth  at  four  miles.  Newton  got  at  this  truth 
theoretically,  but  he  went  to  work  to  demonstrate  it.  The 
first  step  in  this  direction  was  to  find  a  body  at  a  sufficient 
distance  from  the  earth,  and  he  fixed  his  thoughts  upon  the 
moon— a  body  at  a  distance  of  240,000  miles,  or  sixty  times 
the  earth's  radius  from  the  earth's  centre.  From  experiments 
made  before  his  time  he  knew  the  amount  of  the  earth's 
attraction  at  the  earth's  surface,  and  he  virtually  weighed  the 
moon  and  found  that  weight  to  be  one-thirty-six-hundredth 
of  what  it  would  be  at  the  earth's  surface.  The  square  of 
sixty  is  3,600,  and  that  is  exactly  what  his  theory  required. 
We  may  imagine  his  delight  at  making  this  discovery. 
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Again,  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse  bought  a  crown  of  gold 
and  desired  to  know  if  it  were  pure  metal,  but  as  the  work- 
manship was  very  costly,  he  wished  to  accomplish  this  with- 
out defacing  it.  The  problem  was  referred  to  Archimedes. 
The  great  philosopher  was  for  a  long  time  puzzled  to  solve 
it,  but,  one  day  being  in  the  bath,  he  observed  that  the  water 
rose  in  the  bath  in  exact  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  his  body 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  He  instantly  perceived 
that  any  other  substance  of  equal  size  would  raise  the  water 
just  as  much,  though  one  of  equal  weight  and  less  size,  or 
bulk,  could  not  produce  the  same  effect.  Convinced  that  he 
could,  by  the  application  of  this  principle,  determine  whether 
Hiero's  crown  had  been  adulterated,  and  moved  with  admir- 
ation and  delight  he  leaped  from  the  water,  and  rushed 
naked  into  the  street  crying  "Eureka!  Eureka!  I  have  found 
it!  I  have  found  it!"  To  apply  his  theory  to  practice  he 
procured  a  mass  of  pure  gold  of  the  same  weight  as  the 
crown,  and  plunging  both  into  water  successively  and  care- 
fully weighing  the  quantity  of  water  displaced  in  each  instance, 
he  ascertained  that  the  mass  of  pure  gold  displaced  less  water 
than  the  crown;  the  crown  was.  therefore,  not  pure  gold. 

It  is  surely  a  satisfaction,  for  example,  to  know  that  motion, 
or  whatever  it  is,  which  causes  the  sensation  of  heat,  causes 
also  fluidity,  and  expands  bodies  in  all  directions;  that  elec- 
tricity, the  light  which  is  seen  on  the  back  of  a  cat  when 
slightly  rubbed  on  a  frosty  evening,  is  the  very  same  matter 
as  the  lightning  of  the  clouds;  that  plants  breathe  like 
ourselves,  but  differently  by  day  and  by  night;  that  the  air 
which  burns  in  our  lamps  enables  a  balloon  to  mount,  and 
causes  the  globules  of  the  dust  of  the  plants  to  rise,  float 
through  the  air,  and  continue  their  race.  Nothing  can  be 
less  alike  than  the  working  of  a  vast  steam  engine,  of  the  old 
construction,  and  the  crawling  of  a  fly  on  the  roof  or  window. 
Yet  we  find  that  these  two  oj  erations  are  performed  by  the 
same  means — the  weight  of  the  atmosphere;  and  that  a  sea 
horse  climbs  the  ice-hills  by  no  other  power.  Csn  anything 
be  more  strange  to  contemplate?  Is  there  in  all  the  romances 
anything  more  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  and  occupy 
and  gratify  the  mind,  thin  this  nmt  unexpected  resemblance 
between  things  so  unlike,  to  the  eyes  of  ordinary  beholders. 

What  is  more  pleasing  than  to  see  uncovered  before  our 
eyes  the  very  in*frument  and  the  process  by  which  Nature 
works?  Then  we  raise  our  eyes  to  the  structure  of  the 
heavens,  and  we  find  that  the  power  which  keeps  the  earth 
in  its  shape,  and  in  its  path,  wheeling  upon  its  axis  and  round 
the  sun,  extends  over  all  the  other  worlds  that  compose  the 
universe  and  gives  to  each  its  proper  place  and  motion;  that 
this  same  motion  keeps  the  moon  in  her  path  round  our 
earth,  and  our  earth  in  its  path  round  the  sun,  and  each 
planet  in  its  path;  that  the  same  power  causes  the  tides  upon 
our  globe,  and  the  peculiar  form  of  the  globe  itself;  and  that, 
after  all,  it  is  the  same  power  which  makes  a  stone  fall  to  the 
ground.  To  learn  these  things  and  to  reflect  upon  them, 
occupies  the  faculties,  fills  the  mind,  and  produces  certain  ;is 
well  as  pure  gratification.  We  are  raised  to  an  understanding 
of  the  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  which  the  Creator  has 
displayed  in  His  works.  The  pleasure  derived  from  these 
■studies  is  unceasing,  and  so  various  that  it  never  tires  the 
appetite.  But  it  is  unlike  the  low  gratifications  of  sense  in 
another  respect;  while  those  hurt  the  health,  debase  the 
understanding  and  corrupt  the  feelings,  this  elevates  and 
refines  our  nature,  and  gives  a  dignity  and  importance  to  the 
enjoyment  of  life,  which  the  frivolous  and  the  groveling 
cannot  even  comprehend.  I>.  McK. 


KILLING     TIME. 


BT  C.   R.    SAVAGE. 


I  OFTEN  hear  persons  remark  that  they  did  so  and  so  "to 
kill  time,"  as  if  it  were  a  kind  of  taking  life  ever  so  par- 
donable, if  not,  indeed,  praiseworthy. 

Now  why  time  should  be  killed,  when  the  fleeting  moments 
are  so  valuable  and  have  so  great  a  bearing  upon  our  future 
life,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know.  In  my  judgment  the  person  who 
tries  to  "kill  time"  can  have  but  a  vague  idea  of  the  conse- 
quence of  the  act. 

Take  the  case  of  a  young  boy,  possessing  a  moderate  amount 
of  ambition,  just  starting  the  foundation  of  what  he  hopes  to 
be  a  successful  life.  Success  in  any  useful  pursuit  which  he 
may  choose  implies  labor,  study  and  care.  Not  to  be  exercised 
by  spurts,  a  little  now  and  then;  but  persistently,  incessantly. 
Then  why  should  he  not  calculate  the  value  of  the  day  to  him, 
as  the  money  lender  calculates  the  time  on  money  loaned? 
Every  moment  tha'  flies  increases  the  debt  on  borrowed  money. 
In  the  same  way  every  moment  of  the  day  has  a  certain  value 
to  the  young  man  seeking  to  form  a  character  and  live  a  useful 
life.  He  cannot  afford  to  "kill  time."  To  do  so  would  b<; 
to  forego  his  chances  for  success- -to  miss  his  aim. 

All  the  prominent,  efficient  workers  in  important  spheres  are 
methodical  in  their  habits.  The}'  parcel  out  their  time  from 
morning  till  night.  They  know  the  value  of  every  moment. 
With  them  "'killing  time"  is  murder  iu  the  first  degree. 
They  have  no  time  to  waste.  Every  hour  has  its  particular 
use,  and  each  moment  a  bearing  upon  the  sum  total  of  their 
accompli.-hments. 

Now,  why  should  not  the  youth  of  cur  community  parcel 
out  their  time:  so  much  for  work,  so  much  for  play  and  so 
much  for  study?  The  effort  once  made,  would  soon  teach 
them  the  value  of  the  precious  moments  that  are  "fleeting 
fast  away."  It  is  wonderful  what  can  be  learned  in  one  year 
in  any  particular  branch  of  study  by  merely  devoting  fifteen 
minutes  of  each  day  to  it.  Then  the  love  of  knowledge  sorn 
grows  upon  a  student,  and  it  is  not  long  before  he  wants  more 
time  than  the  day  affords.  He  soon  sees  that  life  is  too  short 
and  time  too  precious  to  be  wasted.  The  field  of  study  is  fo 
wide  and  the  necessity  of  being  well  informed  so  imperative  that 
should  he  trifle  away  his  time  he  would  be  left  a  cipher  among 
intelligent  persons.  The  great  strides  now  being  made  by  intelli- 
gentmen  require  that  our  youth  should  read  and  inform  them- 
selves in  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  tlic  world.  Therefore  I 
would  say  to  my  young  friends:  calculate  the  moments.  Allow 
no  day  to  pass  without  adding  to  your  store  of  information. 
Improve  your  leisure  hours.  And  the  I  fleet  upon  you  will  soon 
be  apparent.  The  more  one  learns  the  inure  modest  and  pol- 
ished he   becomes.      True   greatness    is   always   humble    and 

i lest.    The  greatest  men  lining  are  the  mosl  modest  and 

unpretentious,  while  the  ignorant  are  frequently  pretentious 
and  showy.  Nothing  adds  SO  much  lustre  to  a  young  man  as 
modesty,  faith  in  a  higher  law  and  reverence  for  God  and  the 
nobler  objects  of  life. 

With   the   wide   sphere  of   usefulness    before  the  youth   ol 

Utah,  "killing  ti "should  never  be  indulged  in  by  them. 

By  no  means  should  they  become  "hook  worms,"  incessantly 
reading;  but  they  should  read  and  observe.  Observation  may 
serve  as  a  recreative  change  from  labor,  and  thus  help  to 
secure  life  and  health.  Ruining  too  much  in  grooves  and 
having  no  change  or  recreation  tends  to  shorten  some  men's 
lives. 
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In  conclusion,  let  me  urge  upon  the  reader,  whether  young 
or  old,  that  "it  is  never  too  late  to  mend.'-  If  you  have 
been  negligent  in  the  past  in  the  use  of  time,  repent  now  and 
start  afresh.  Analyze  each  day  after  it  has  passed,  and  see 
wherein  you  could  have  improved  the  time,  and  on  the  nest 
day  apply  the  lesson  learned.  Be  persistent.  Once  resolved, 
stick  to  it.  Make  an  ideal  mark  of  perfection  of  character, 
and  work  to  it.  Should  you  do  so,  you  will  never  have  any 
time  to  kill,  and  thus  save  yourself  the  mortification  of  being 
a  murderer  of  the  most  blessed  piivilege  of  intelligence — time. 

#  « — <q»*-  *  c»'    
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BAPTISM  OF  CHILDREN. 


We  have  met  sev-er-al  chil-dren  a-mong 
the  Lat-ter-day  Saints  who  were  more 
than  eight  years  old,  and  yet  were  not 
bap-tized.  This  is  ver-y  wrong.  Ev-er-y 
child  a-mong  the  Lat-ter-day  Saints 
should  be  bap-tized  when  eight  years  old. 
If  chil-dren  should  pass  that  age  and  die 
with-out  be-ing  bap-tized,  some-bod-y 
would  have  to  be  bap-tized  for  them.  If 
a  child  nine  or  ten  years  old  who  has  been 
bap-tized  should  die,  his  spir-it  goes  to 
where  the  good  peo-ple  live.  He  has 
o-beyed  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  takes  him 
to  Him-self.  But  if  he  has  not  o-beyed 
the  Lord,  can  he  ffo  to  live  with  the  good 
spir-its  like  the  prophets  Joseph  and 
Hy-ram  and  Brigrham  and  oth-er  good 
peo-ple?  "We  think  not.  There-fore  all 
chil-dren  who  de-sire  to  do  right  should 
be  bap-tized  when  eight  years  old. 

Some  chil-dren  are  a-fraid  of  the  wa-ter, 
and  they  do  not  like  to  go  in-to  it.  We 
knew  a  lit-tle  girl  of  this  kind.  She  had 
been  taught  that  on  her  birth-day  when 
she  was  eight  years  old  she  should  be 
bap-tized.  She  talked  a-bout  it  ver-y 
much  be-fore  the  time  came,  but  when 
her  fath-er  took  her  to  the  wa-ter  on  her 
birth-day  she  was  a-fraid.  The  wa-ter 
was  ver-y  cold.  She  cried  and  did  not 
want  to  go  in,  but  her  fath-er  said  she 


'  ought  to  be  bap-tized,  she  must  do  what 
the  Lord  said,  and  he  took  her  in-to  the 
wa-ter  and  bap-tized  her.  After-wards 
she  was  glad  he  did  so.  She  did  not 
want  to  grow  up  and  be  a  Gen-tile,  and 
was  ver-y  much  pleased  be-cause  her 
fath-er  had  made  her  go  in-to  the  wa-ter 
and  be  bap-tized.  I  think  she  will  al- 
ways thank  him  for  do-ing  so.  Lit-tle 
chil-dren  do  not  al-ways  know  what  is 
best  for  them.  If  they  could  have  their 
own  way  al-ways  it  would  not  be  good  for 
them.  There-fore,  it  is  best,  when  they 
have 'good  par-ents,  that  they  should  do 
what  their  par-ents  tell  them.  When 
they  giow  old-er  and  get  more  know-ledge 
they  will  see  for  them-selves  that  their 
par-ents  were  right.  Chil-dren  of  Lat-ter- 
day  Saints  ought  to  grow  up  in  the  Church; 
then  they  can  eat  the  sac-ra-ment  and  be 
called  Lat-ter-day  Saints;  but  if  they  are 
not  bap-tized  they  are  not  Lat-ter-day 
Saints.  They  are  some-thing  else.  What 
are  they?  They  are  called  Gen-tiles,  or 
un-be-liev-ers,  who  do  not  be-lieve  in  the 
gos-pel.  We  hope  ev-er-y  child  who  is 
eight  years  old  in  the  moun-tains  will  be 
bap-tized  by  some  one  of  the  Eld-ers. 


Waste  and  Want. — Either  man  must  be  content  with 
poverty  all  his  life,  or  else  deny  himself  some  luxuries  and 
save  to  lay  the  base  of  independence  in  the  future.  But  if  a 
man  defies  the  future,  and  spends  all  he  earns  (whether  his 
earnings  be  one  or  ten  dollars  a  day)  let  him  look  for  pinching 
want  at  some  future  time — for  it  will  surely  come,  no  matter 
what  he  thinks.  To  save  is  absolutely  the  only  way  to  get  a 
solid  competence;  there  is  no  other  certain  mode.  Those  who 
shut  their  eyes  and  ears  to  these  certain  facts  will  be  forever 
poor,  and  in  their  obstinate  rejection  of  truth  mayhap  will 
die  in  rags  and  filth.  Let  them  so  die,  and  thank  themselves. 
But  no!  They  take  a  sort  of  recompense  in  cursing  fortune. 
Great  waste  of  breath  !  They  might  as  well  curse  the  moun- 
tains or  the  eternal  hills.  For  we  can  tell  them  fortune  does 
not  give  away  rich  and  substantial  goods.  She  sells  them  to  the 
highest  bidder,  to  the  hardest  and  wisest  worker  for  the  boon. 
Men  never  make  so  fatal  a  mistake  as  when  they  think  them- 
selves creatures  of  fate;  'tis  the  sheerest  folly  in  the  world. 
Every  man  may  make  or  mar  himself,  whichever  he  may 
choose.  Fortune  is  for  those  who  by  diligence,  honesty,  fru- 
gality, place  themselves  in  a  position  to  grasp  hold  of  it 
when  it  appears  in  view. 
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( Continued. ) 

A  SHORT  time  after  the  baptism  of  the  widow  in  Salem, 
Mass.,  about  whom  you  have  read  in  No.  7  and  8,  one  of 
her  old  friends,  an  Adventist  elder,  called  on  her  and  sought 
to  argue  her  out  of  the  belief  in  her  new  religion.  Though 
the  Adveutist  prided  himself  on  being  well  posted  in  the 
Bible,  he  was  totally  unable  to  confound  the  widow,  who  was 
also  pretty  well  posted.  She  would  get  the  best  of  him  every 
time,  but  he  would  not  acknowledge  it.  At  length  he  said  in 
a  bombastic  way,  "I  would  like  to  see  this  Mormon  Elder,  and 
talk  with  him  in  your  presence.  I  would  soon  confound  him 
and  expose  his  religion,  and  show  you  how  he  has  deluded 
you." 

The  widow  related  this  to  Elder  C. ,  who  told  her  to  invite 
the  Adventist  to  see  her  and  meet  him  (Elder  C. ) 

The  meeting  occurred  next  morning,  and  the  conversation 
was  opened  by  the  Adventist,  who  said:  "Elder  C,  I  would 
like  to  talk  with  you  all  day.  I  would  like  to  unfold  to  you 
the  many  glorious  things  contained  in  this  book  (the  Bible)." 
He  took  up  a  large  Bible  from  the  table  and  opened  it  with 
several  sanctimonious  remarks  and  flourishes  Elder  C. 
said  to  himself  mentally,  "I  think  I  can  wind  up  your  bobbin 
in  just  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  I  guess  you  wont  want  to 
talk  with  me  all  day.  You  will  get  enough  to  satisfy  jou  in  a 
very  short  time." 

He  seemed  to  be  able  to  discern  the  spirit  of  the  man,  that 
he  was  hypocritical  and  professedly  very  pious,  but  in  reality 
dishonest,  and  ignorant  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ. 

The  Adventist  then  read  portions  from  the  book  of  Daniel, 
and  endeavored  to  sustain  therefrom  the  conclusion  that 
Christ's  second  coming  would  occur  within  a  year  or  two. 
He  talked  in  a  tiresome  way  on  this  subject  for  about  an  hour, 
pretending  to  unfold  those  mysterious  prophecies  of  Daniel. 
Elder  C.  did  not  profess  to  know  much  about  Daniel's  riddles 
or  the  true  interpretation  of  them,  and  felt  certain  that  the 
Adventist  knew  even  less.  Thinking  it  time  to  put  in  a  word, 
Elder  C.  suddenly  changed  th)  subject  by  asking,  "Do  you 
Adventists  preach  the  same  gospel  that  Paul  did?"  • 

"Certainly,"  answered  the  Adventist,  with  a  wounded  air. 

"You  remember  that  any  one,  even  an  angel  fioin  hea^cn 
who  preaches  a  different  gospel  is  to  be  cursed?"  said 
Elder  C. 

"Certainly,  that  is  what  Paul  says,"  said  the  Adventist. 

"Well,  you  will  admit  that  Jesus  and  Paul  preached  the 
same  gospel?" 

"Of  course  they  did." 

"Well,  do  you  preach  that  a  man  must  be  born  of  the  water 
and  of  the  Spirit  in  order  to  be  saved?"  asked  Elder  C,  well 
knowing  that  the  Adventists  did  not  preach  any  such  thing, 
deeming  baptism  non-essential. 

"No,  no,"  answered  his  opponent,  "that's  dogmatical, 
and  we  don't  preach  that  baptism  is  essential  to  salvation." 

"But  they  are  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  con- 
vey a  principle  of  the  goipel  as  lie  and  Paul  preached  it," 
observed  Elder  C. 

"But  the  doctrine  of  baptism  is  a  dogma,  and  wc  don't 
accent  it,"  answered  the  Adventist,  becoming  irritated. 

"Well,  do  you  preach  this  doctrine?"  asked  ELDER  C,  pro- 
ceeding to  read  from  the  12th  chapter  of  1st  Coritthians, 
which  treats  of  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  «ifts,  as  of  tongues, 


healings,  miracles,  etc.,  and    teaches   that    the  followers  of 
Christ  may  enjoy  these  gifts. 

"No,  no,"  replied  his  opponent,  "all  those  things  are  done 
away,  done  away." 

"But  this  is  the  gospel  that  Paul  taught,  for  1  have  just 
been  reading  from  his  writings,"  said  Elder  C. 

"But  they  are  done  away,"  sa:d  the  Adventist,  losing  his 
temper. 

"Ah,"  said  Elder  O,  "then  you  preach  a  different  gospel 
from  the  one  Paul  preached." 

"Give  me  my  hat  and  overcoat,"  shouted  the  now  irate 
man,  "I  won't  listen  to  the  Mormon  any  longer." 

"I  thought  you  wanted  to  talk  with  me  all  day  long,"  said 
Elder  C. 

"But  I  wont  sit  and  listen  to  you  turn  the  scriptures  to  suit 
your  own  religion,"  said  the  Adventist,  putting  on  his  hat  and 
overcoat. 

"I  took  the  Bible  just  as  it  reads,"  said  Elder  C. 

The  Adventist  went  to  the  door,  but  turned  and  said: 

"I  suppose  we  may  as  well  part  as  friends." 

"By  all  mean-,"  said  Elder  C,  shaking  hands  with  him. 

"Now,  Elder  O,  you're  a  pretty  smart  young  man,  and 
you've  got  better  sense  than  to  believe  that  the  Book  of 
Mormon  is  true,"  he  sa  d  in  a  patronizing  way,  as  they  shook 
hands. 

"I  know  that  it  is  true,"  testified  Elder  C. 

"How  do  you  know  it" 

"By  the  revelations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  answered  Elder  C. 

"Well  I  know  it  to  be  false,"  positively  asserted  the 
Adventist.     "There  is  to  be  no  more  revelation  in  modern  times. ' ' 

"How  do  you  know  that  the  Book  of  Mormon  is  false?" 
asked  Elder  C. 

"About  thirty  years  ago,"  said  the  Adventist,  "two  Mor- 
mon Elders  came  to  our  house  and  preached  the  Book  of 
MormoD,  just  as  you  do.  I  prayed  to  the  Lord  to  know  if  it 
was  Hue,  and  he  revealed  to  me  that  it  was  false." 

.  "Hold  on,"  said  Elder  C. ,  "you  just  said  there  was  to  be 
no  revelation  in  modern,  times." 

The  Adventist  tiied  to  stammer  out  an  explanation,  but  he 
was  too  completely  ensnared  in  his  own  web  of  falsehood  to 
extricate  himself,  and  he  simply  fled  from  the  room,  kaving 
Elder  C.,  two  other  Elders  who  chanced  to  be  present,  and 
the  widow  to  laugh  at  his  discomfiture.  The  latter  was  more 
and  more  confirmed  in  the  truth. 

Our  young  readers  can  see  from  the  above  how  easy  it  is 
for  an  Elder,  enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  confound 
all  who  oppose,  by  argument,  the  truth,  and   how  their  oppo- 
nents often  entrap  themselves  in  their  own  falsehoods. 
{  To  be  Continued. ) 


Good  Advice. — He,  and  continue  poor,  young  mau,  while 
others  around  you  grow  rich  by  fraud  and  dishonesty;  be  with- 
out place  or  power,  while  others  beg  their  way  upward:  bear  the 
pain  of  disappointed  hopes,  while  others  gain  the  accomplish- 
ment of  theirs  by  flattery;  forego  the  gracious  pressure  of  the 
hand,  for  which  others  cringe  and  crawl.  Wrap  yourself  it) 
your  virtue,  and  seek  a  friend  and  your  daily  bread,  ff  you 
have,  in  such  a  course,  grown  grey  with  unblemished  honor 
then  you  will  be  fit  to  die. 


Kind  words  do  not  cost  much.  They  never  blister  the  tongue 
or  lips,  and  we  have  never  heard  of  any  mental  trouble  arising 
[herefrom.  '£. 
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With  merry,  tuneful    voices  sweet  praises  let   us  sing,  T  n-til  each  heart  re  -  joi   -  ces  and    echos    loudly    ring; 
When  Sabbath  morning  dawneth,  in   golden  rays  of  light.  All  nature's  beauty   seem  -  eth    to   sparkle  then  more  bright; 
Each  scholarshouldreruember,strict  order   to  maintain,  And  let  his  aim  be      ev    -    er,  his  teacher's  love  to  gain; 
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Let    all  u-nite  withw'llingheartsandjointhe  cheerful  lay,  To  praiseHim  who  bequeathed  to  us  the    ho-ly  Sabbath  day. 

How  pleasing  'tis  to  gatherherewithheartssolightand  gay,  And  learn  of  God's  own  holy  laws,  on  this  the  Sabbath  day! 

Oh    let   us  seek  the  truth  to  find, nor   ev  -  er    go  a  -  stray;  But     always  be    at    Sunday  school  on  this  the  Sabbath  day. 
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Then, children, haste  to  Sunday  school,  nor  tarry 


on    the  way; 
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Remem  ber  well  this  golden  rule:  Break  not  theSabbath  day, 
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stutday    LESSONS 

FOR    LITTLE    LEARNERS. 


HISTORY  OF    JOSEPH  SMITH,   THE  PROPHET. — LESSON  LXXIV. 


Q. — What  did  Joseph  do  the  next  morning  after  he  was  con- 
fined in  Carthage  jail? 

A. — He  wrote  a  letter  to  Governor  Ford,  complaining  of  thebad 
and  illegal  treatment  they  were  receiving. 

Q. — What  reply  did  the  governor  make? 

A — That  he  would  protect  them  against  violence,  and  said  he 
Loped  they  would  be  acquitted. 

Q. — Was  the  governor  sincere  and  honest  in  his  promises? 

A. — No;  he  knew  at  the  time  the  soldiers  were  plotting  secretly 
to  kill  Joseph. 

Q. — What  proof  have  we  that  he  was  aware  of  such  a  plot? 

A.— Brother  Alfred  Randall  heard  a  soldier  say  to  the  gov- 
ern. >r:  "The  soldiers  are  determined  to  see  Joe.  Smith  dead  before 
they  leave  here." 

<j. — What  reply  did  the  governor  make? 

A. — "if  you  know  of  any  such  thing,  keep  it  to  yourself." 

Q. — How  did  Joseph  and  the  brethren  spend  their  time  in 
prison  during  the  day? 

A. — In  writing,  singing,  n  reams,  etc. 

Q  — Who  were  in  pri  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith  and 

John  Taylor? 

A.— Dr.  Richards,  Dan  Jones  ami  Stephen  Markham. 

Q. — Where  was  Joseph  taken  in  the  afternoon? 

A. — To  the  court  house,  to  have  his  trial. 

Q.— Did  he  have  his  trial? 

A.— No;  it  was  put  off  till  the  next  day,  to  get  some  witnesses 

Q.— What  was  then  dane  with  Joseph  and  his  brethren? 

A.— At  half  past  five  o'clock  they  were  taken  back  to  prison. 

Q. — Who  called  to  see  them  in  the  evening? 


A. — Eis  lawyers,  lleid  and  Woods,  with  Elder  J.  P.  Greene- 
Q.— What  news  did  they  tell  Joseph? 

A.— That  the  governor  and  all  the  troops,  except  fifty,  would 
march  to  Nauvoo  at  8  o'clock  next  morning. 

-»«    ■»■»•    « » 

Music  Cards. — We  have  now  on  hand  at  this  office  ten  of  the 
Music  Cards  that  were  promised  monthly,  and  expect  to  issue 
another  within  a  few  days.  These  are  published  by  the 
Peseret  Sunday  School  Union  for  the  benefit  of  Sunday 
schools,  and  sold  at  cost — one  and  a  half  cents  apiece,  or'$l,50 
per  hundred.  Each  card  contains  two  songs  set  to  music, 
both  words  and  music  being  original.  Care  is  taken  to  have  no 
sentiment  expressed  in  these  songs  but  what  is  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  Sunday  schools  will  abandon  the  use  of  sectarian  song 
books  and  adopt  these  cards.  They  can  be  arranged  in  book 
form  if  preferred,  the  ten  cards — containing  twenty  songs — 
making  a  very  nice  book. 
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